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Women Doing Theology: Una Perspectiva Evangélica 


Loida Martell Otero! 
Introduction: 


The twentieth century has been a witness to a rich social, political, 
economic, religious and intellectual ferment. The world has witnessed a 
technological advance that should, and sometimes does, boggle the mind: from 
radios to television to VCR’s to computers in the home; from trips in a car to trips 
to the moon. In the political arena, we have witnessed too many wars and too 
many assassinations of political leaders; we have witnessed the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the revolution of the Civil Rights movement. This century has witnessed 
theories ranging from the theory of evolution, to quantum physics. Theology has 
not, indeed could not, remain untouched and neutral in the face of so many 
upheavals. It has not only reflected the changes, it has wrestled with, engaged in, 
and confronted challenges and conflicts within its field. 

It is in this context that recent history has witnessed the lifting up of 
voices which did not participate publicly heretofore in the theological discourse. 
Brueggemann's comments on Biblical studies and religious must OnIOSTaphy is 
equally applicable to theological reflection and dialogue: 

In our own time, we are recovering the "forgotten histories" and hidden 

histories" which have been excluded from our "official accounts." In a 

parallel way, the total literature of the Bible, with its strange, 

undisciplined inclusiveness, preserves the voices of the voiceless whose life 

and faith are not in the horizon of the canonical narrative recitals.” 
This movement is not unlike the history of the Protestant Reformation and 
Counter Reformation, when forgotten perspectives in theology were "rediscovered" 
by persons such as Martin Luther. It was the raising up of these voices and their 
insistent and bothersome questions which allowed the Church once again to claim 
"justification by grace" and "Sola Scriptura" as its canonical doctrine. It was a 
prophetic time, and God’s moving in human history is evident to us now. In the 
early twentieth century, the Pentecostal movement again forced the Church to 
‘revise its accepted premises about the Third Person of the Trinity, and its 


| 1 I wish to thank all who collaborated with me in the redaction of this paper. I especially want to 
thank Dr. Samuel Solivan for his critical insights and guidance; the Rev. Elizabeth Conde-Frazier for 
¡sharing our stories and her insights; and all the women and men who were willing to share in this task. 
Their prayers and affirmation were deeply felt. My deepest gratitude to Rev. Rafael Martell and my 
_ congregation, the Spanish Christian Baptist Church of Soundview. 


4 2 Walter Brueggemann, Abiding Astonishment: Psalms, Modernity and the Making of History OS 
Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), y 49. 
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relationship to the life and dynamic of the Church. Today, Pentecostal and 
charismatic (or revivalist) churches are counted as the fastest growing segment of 
the Protestant churches.* Similarly, the Church has begun to hear from | 
traditionally voiceless segments of the Church. Thus, we are now hearing and — 
seeing, in a more visible fashion, the contributions from African Americans, Asian 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, from women and from other marginalized and/or 
oppressed groups. The discourse has been enriched by their perspectives, and has | 
allowed theologians to grapple with issues that had not been previously raised, or | 
to reflect on perspectives which the modern Church had lost from sight (i.e.: the 
option for the poor and the perspective from the "underside" of history”). 

Even as I celebrate this extraordinary and prophetic time in theological 
discourse, I am also concerned: because these voices were not accounted for nor 
encouraged in the past, there are only a relative few now beginning to be heard 
with seriousness. It seems to me that there has been a tendency to take these few 
voices and make them representative of all the voiceless. Very specifically, I am 
concerned that some segments of the Church community have begun to cite the 
few Hispanic/Latina women who have been contributing in writing to the larger 
theological discourse as representative of all Hispanic/Latina women. The 
Hispanic community is a large and diverse community- culturally, linguistically, 
socially, geographically and historically, as well as religiously. Our diversity may not 
be as obvious to those outside of our communities. Nonetheless, to subsune all 
Hispanic/Latina women under one theological position is an untenable and 
unrealistic mothodology. To consider all Hispanic/Latina women to be liberation 
theologians, or feministas or mujeristas is to do a great injustice to the rich 
diversity of beliefs and backgrounds among us. Villafañe would remind us that the 
Hispanic community is above all a theological community. Nonetheless, each 
group- whether Catholic or Protestant, whether Chicano or Puerto Rican, whether 
from the West Coast or the East Coast- has a particular way in which they 
approach the theological task; each has its particular "code words" which may 
sound similar, but may mean different things in each group. The two most 
commonly cited theological trends being cited in academia representative of 
"Hispanic women doing theology" are the mujerista and feminista theologies. Both 
have been presented in the literature primarily by Catholic women. Except for Dr. 


3 In Paul R. Fries, "Explorations in the Spirit and Creation," Perspectives 6 (January 1991): 10, he — 
comments, "Ours may well come to be known as the century when the church discovered anew the 
doctrines of the Spirit." 


4 Walter J. Hollenweger, "After Twenty Years’ Research on Pentecostalism," International Review of 
Mission 75 (January 1986): 3. Also, David Martin, Tongues of Fire: The Explosion of Protestantism in 
Latin America (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Basil Blackwell, Inc., 1990) pp. 41-42. 

5 Brueggemann, pp. 37-46. 


6 Eldin Villafañe, The Liberating Spirit: Toward an Hispanic American Pentecostal Ethic (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1993), pp.41ff. y 
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Ada María Isasi-Díaz, most come from Latin America or the West Coast. At 
present, there is no Protestant woman with a Ph.D. in Systematic Theology in the 
United States, Puerto Rico or Canada. Dr. Aida Besancon Spencer holds a Ph.D. 
in New Testament; Rev. Daisy Machado is in the last stages of her doctoral degree 
in Church History. These two Protestant women are the only Hispanic Americans 
I am currently aware of who hold doctoral degrees in Theology. Thus, the 
theological discourse has been primarily an expression of the experience of 
Hispanic women in the Catholic Church. This, I believe, gives their theological 
contribution a particular perspective which is not necessarily that of the Hispanic 
women in Protestant churches. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present another perspective in the task 
of theological reflection, the perspective of those who consider ourselves Hispanic 
mujeres evangélicas. This paper will point out the richness of our legacy in the 
Protestant Hispanic tradition. It will seek to define us as evangélicas, and point out 
some of the specific elements which play an important part of our theological 
reflection, especially as distinctive from teología feminista or mujerista, which is the 
most visible theological perspective from Hispanic/Latina women being considered 
today. Finally, I hope to do justice to the many women who have played such a 
vital role in my own religious/ theological formation- both past and present. I seek 
to name them, in the understanding that, in this way, I do justice to their 
contributions, and to the ongoing legacy which they leave to us, our daughters, and 
most importantly, to the Church and community at large. 


Evangélicas and the "Women’s Movement": 

What is an evangélico/a? This term is not synonymous with the translation 
"evangelical." The latter term implies some very specific political and 
socioeconomic connotations in the United States which are not included in the 
Spanish term. As used in this presentation, evangélica/o in its most basic meaning 
in many of our countries of origin simply means "Protestant." Thus, in Puerto 
Rico, if asked if one is Catholic, the person might reply, "No. Soy evangélica." 
Given, however, the particular histories of the development of Protestantism in 
Latin America and the Caribbean,® as well as the cultural and historical 

background of our countries of origin, there is a unique bent to the way 
Protestants believe and live out their faith. The spirit of this particular perspective 
is best articulated by Justo González” observation on how we "read Scripture" 

Reading the Bible "in the vocative" means reading it with the clear 

awareness that we are not before a dead text, for the text that we address 

addresses us in return. It is in this manner that the Bible is most often 


-7'No. Tam an evangelical (or Protestant)." 
- 8 Justo L. González, he Development of Christianity in the Latin Caribbean, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1969). 
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read in Hispanic communities...when one participates in the life of the 

Hispanic church, one soon discovers that the Bible is most frequently read 

in a different manner, one that disconcerts both fundamentalists and 

liberals.? 

For Hispanics living in the United States, the issues which are considered 
essential, and how they are dealt with, pastorally, theologically, and experientially 
will differ in flavor and content from the agenda of North American 
evangelicalism.!% Overall, to speak about evangélicas/os is to have a certain 
commonality about how we deal with certain biblical themes and a particular 
theological approach. This approach has been well summarized by Costas in 
Liberating News as he defined the term "radical evangelical." 

This particular tradition represents a stream of evangelical theology and 

spirituality with a burning passion for world evangelization, and it is 

undergirded by four theological principles: Scripture as a rule of faith and 
practice, salvation by grace through faith, conversion as a distinct 
experience of faith and a landmark of Christian identity, and the 
demonstration of the "new life" through piety and moral discipline...To be 
sure, radical evangelicals stand in the larger tradition of the sixteenth- 
century Protestant Reformation. As such, they look to the authority of the 

Bible as a rule of faith and practice. Radical evangelicals have been 

basically concerned not with a theoretical view of the Bible (the doctrine 

of inspiration) but with its content and implication for life.! 

As a> Puerto Rican living in the Northeast and raised in an iglesia 
evangélica, I have had the opportunity to share with any number of women in the 


church. Thus, my understanding of what we believe in comes not only from > 


reading those scholarly texts cited in this paper, but is also the result of my 
personal reflection and of the reflection/conversations I have had with women in 
evangélica churches, primarily in New York City, Boston, and Connecticut, as well 
as Puerto Rico, over the years. Some of these women are lay leaders, others lay 
pastors, some ordained ministers. Most are educators who struggle to articulate 
their faith, for themselves as well as for the community they strive to educate. 
They have included women from Assemblies of God, from Iglesia Pentecostal, 
Misión Internacional, from Disciples of Christ, from American Baptist, from 


Presbyterians, USA, and from some independent churches. We do not represent > 


a "movement." Nonetheless, the characteristics mentioned by Costas (previously 


cited) represent serious implications which leads to the distinctives and — 


9 Justo L. González, Mañana (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), p.86. 


10 For a fuller treatment of the context in which ministry is done in the Hispanic American Protestant _ 


church, please refer to Loida Martell Otero, "En Las Manos del Señor: Ministry in the Hispanic 
American Context," The Apple Seed 1(Winter, 1994) 1:14-20. 


11 Orlando E. Costas, Liberating News: A Theology of Contextual Evangelization (Grand Rapids, 


Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989), pp. 10 and 11. 
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disagreements between Hispanic mujeres evangélicas and some of the theologies 
arising from other women's groups. Specifically, I will next mention what some of 
those distinctives are by looking at the particular historical and theological basis 
of the feminist and womanist, as well as the mujerista and feminista, movements. 

The feminist movement has its roots in the woman’s suffrage movement 
of early American history. The 1960’s, which was a time of social ferment and 
witness to the surge in the civil rights movement, gave new impetus to the search 
for the rights of women. Unfortunately, this dialogue was primarily a debate of 
white women with white men. My own encounter with this movement occurred in 
the mid to late 70’s when I headed the national Minority Student Affairs 
Committee: an organization which sought to consciénticize the Veterinary Schools 
of the need to increase minority student enrollment in their institutions. At the 
time, only 3% of the veterinarians in the USA and Canada were minorities. Of 
these, 98% graduated oa Tuskegee Institute’s (now Tuskegee University) School 
of Veterinary Medicine.!? The feminist movement countered our efforts to have 
the Veterinary Schools to accept the Federal definition of "minority." They insisted 
that "women" be included in the category of "minority." The schools were willing 
to accede to this demand, since it would have allowed them to accept Anglo 
women and report an increase in "minority recruitment" to obtain Federal funds. 
By the time I left the committee in late 1978, this argument was still roiling. It is 
significant, however, that the data reported in the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association does not report on the minority population of its 
schools, while specifically tallying and reporting the increase in the female student 
population. Feminist theology is an offspring of the feminist movement. Some 
of the prominent feminist theologians have adaulicd do the racial bias of their 
perspectives and have sought to find correctives to e 

The African American community responded to what they perceived as 
the racial sbias of feminist theology and developed what they called "womanist 
theology."** The term was first coined by Alice Walker: 


12 These numbers have remained basically unchanged in the past twenty years except to say that the 
minority population of veterinarians has been reduced to 2.8%. Personal communication with the 
Office of Recruitment of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Tuskegee University. 


13 J. Carl Wise and Jih-Jing Yang, "Veterinary Medical Degree Enrollment, 1992-1993," e e. the 
American Veterinary Association 202 (June 15, 1993) 12:1954-1956. = 


14 Note for example Susan B. Thistlethwaite’s comments in her article "Narrative and oa 

in Christianity and Crisis 47 (March 2, 1987) 3: 72. See also the "dialogue" in the premier issue of the 
Journal of Hispanic/ Latino Theology 1 (November 1993) 1: 56-76, between Susan L. Secker, "Women's 
_ Experience in Feminist Theology: The ’Problem’ or the ‘Truth’ of Difference" and Jeanette 


: - Rodriguez, "Experience as a Resource for Feminist Thought." = 


RAMS DR ey > 


15 Refer, for example, to Jacquelyn Grant, "Womanist Theology: Black Women's Experience as a 
Source for Doing Theology, with Special Reference to Christology,” Journal of the Interdenominational 
Theological Center, 13(Spring, 1986):199-200. Also, Rodriguez, "Experience," pp. 68-76. 
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What then is womanist? Her origins are in the black folk expression 
"You acting womanish," meaning, according to Walker, "wanting to know 
more and in greater depth than what is good for one...outrageous, 
audacious, courageous and willful behavior." A womanist is also 
"responsible, in charge, serious." She can walk to Canada, and take others 
with her. She loves, she is committed, she is universalist by temperament. 

Her universality includes loving men and women, sexually and 
nonsexually. She loves music, dance, the spirit food and roundness, 
struggle, and she loves herself, "Regardless." 

Walker insists that a womanist is also "committed to survival and 
wholeness of entire people, male and female." She is no separatist, "except 
for health." A womanist is a black feminist or feminist of color.! 

Womanist theology has, then, roots in the womanist movement. The term 
womanist theology was then popularized by Katie Cannon and other African 
American theologians of liberation. It primarily comes out of, and speaks to, the 
experience of African American women and their communities. 

Hispanic/Latina women also perceived the racial bias of feminist theology 
of liberation, and tried to translate these theologies into a format that better 
reflected their experiences and their context. Throughout the United States and 
in Latin America, various Hispanic/ Latina women have written about teología 
ferninista, its foundational perspective being liberation theology.*” One of the 
most oft-cited books is Hispanic Women: Prophetic Voice in the Church (Harper 
and Row Publishers, 1988) by the well-known authors Ada María Isasi-Díaz and 
Yolanda Tarango. It is Isasi-Díaz who coins the phrase "teología mujerista."'® 
Again, these efforts reflect the discomfort that Hispanic/Latina women have felt 
as they perceive that Anglo and African American women's theology does not, to 
a significant degree, address particular issues of the Hispanic/Latino communities. 

The evangélica, however, has had problems relating to these theologies for 
the following reasons: Primarily, both teología feminista and mujerista are 
predicated on teología de liberación. Most evangélicas look upon this theology with 
some suspicion, especially those who come from a politically conservative 


16 Delores S. Williams, "Womanist Theology: Black Women's Voices," Christianity and Crisis 47 
(March 2, 1987) 3:66. I want to thank Charlotte Pridgen for her insights into womanist theology and 
for informing me of this and other related articles. 


17 Some of more widely read authors from Latin America are Elsa Támez, Luz Beatriz Arrellano, 
Ivone Gebara, and Nelly Ritchie. Of these, only Elsa Támez and Nelly Ritchie speak from a. 
Protestant perspective. See for example, Virginia Fabella and Mercy Amba Oduyeye, With Passion 
and Compassion: Third World Women Doing Theology (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1988). 
In the West Coast, Gloria Inés Loya and María Pilar Aquino are two of the Roman Catholic Latina 
women presently writing about teología feminista. 


18 Ada María Isasi-Díaz, "Mujeristas: A Name of Our Own," Christian Century (May 24-31, 1989): 
560. 
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viewpoint. Furthermore, teología evangélica considers the reality of sin not only in 
terms of social, economic and political oppresion and injustice, but as an intrinsic 
condition of a fallen humanity.” Any analysis that takes into consideration the 
social dimensions of sin, without taking seriously the spiritual dimensions, is 
regarded as being incomplete. Evangélicas/os perceive liberation theologies to 
emphasize the social aspect of sin, and to diminish the importance of the personal 
and spiritual dimensions of it. Second, these theological viewpoints primarily 
reflect the harsh reality of the experiences of these women in the institutional life 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is revealing that in her article, Gloria Inés Loya, 
refers toa acne definition of pastora, as one "who successfully work[s] alongside 
the pastor" The Hispanic Protestant church, especially in the Northeast, can 
point to, not figureheads, but strong women who have been pastors, and/or who 
have held positions of influence and power within the structure of the institutional 
church. In the next section of this paper I will mention some of the women in our 
history who have given witness to the generations that have followed, but this story 
does not just belong to our past. Our present continues to give evidence of the 
leadership of women in the Hispanic Protestant church: Rev. Elizabeth Conde- 
Frazier, Rev. Yamina Apolinaris, Rev. Sandra Mangual, Rev. Dr. Daisy Machado, 
Aida Rosa, Felícita Vega, Carmin Miranda, Irma Violeta Cruz, Rev. Elisa 
Vazquez, and so many others who have touched the lives of our churches and left 
their indelible mark. Rose Costas is loved among the community of evangélicos/ 
as not just because of her contribution to the legacy which Dr. Orlando Costas left 
us, but for who she is and what she has done in her own right. She continues to 
be a voice to be reckoned with in her church and in her community. Mama Leo 
and Rev. Amy Garcia, among others, continue to minister in New York City. 
Marilú Dones de Reyes pastors one of the largest congregations in Puerto Rico, 
and directs a ministry which includes both radio and television programs, an 
academic institution (preschool through high school) and various international 
missions.”! It is the experience and collective wisdom of these women which 
influence the theological task of evangélicas. This experience is in sharp contrast 


19 Villafañe, pp. 169-181. See especially his discussion on the "mystery of iniquity.” The following 
comment is especially relevant to my point: "Any and every spirituality to be authentic and relevant 
must come to terms with personal and social sin and evil." That is, one must not remain just at the 
social level, but take seriously the personal dimension as well. 

20 Gloria Inés Loya, "The Hispanic Woman: Pasionaria and Pastora of the Hispanic Community," 
in Frontiers of Hispanic Theology in the United States, edited by Allen Figueroa Deck, (Maryknoll, New 
York: Orbis Books), p. 124. 

21 Puerto Rico has a high number of ordained women in American Baptist Churches. The Rev. 
Yamina Apolinaris is the current President of the Baptist Churches of Puerto Rico. I have met many 
women from other denominations, as well. Among these women I can list: Inés Figueroa, Maritza 
Resto, Mayra Melecio, Marisol Diaz, Leslie Hernandez, Angelique Mercado, and Ingrid Roldan. Irma 
Pastrana, Zoraida Santana, and many others serve as lay pastors in different churches of different 
denominations. 
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to Isasi-Diaz’ observation that: 

... Hispanic women widely agree that, though we make up the vast majority 

of those who participate in the work of the churches, we do not 

participate in deciding what work is done; we do the SPRAYING but our 
understanding of the God to whom we pray is ignored. 

Another important distinction which must be emphasized is that the 
women who consider themselves evangélicas have their roots in the church. They 
seek to find their answers within the church, with the Scripture ang the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit as their foundational criteria for analysis. Both teología 
feminista and mujerista are theological developements born of what were originally 
secular movements. There is a possibility, then, that they include the secular 
premises of those movements. Thus, some of their hermeneutical positions tend 
to be perceived as foreign or antagonistic to the life of the Church for evangélicas. 
Whether that perception is justified or not is not my point. Rather, I just want to 
establish that the perception does exist. 

Nonetheless, there are important points of commonality among these 
distinctive theologies. All of them are seeking to liberate women from the social, 
economic, and political oppressions from which we suffer. Hispanic/Latina women 
recognize that our community suffers from survival issues: racism, unemployment, 
staggering health care problems and poverty, crime and domestic violence. We 
recognize that the liberation of women means that the theological and Eran 
Biblical presuppositions of the community of faith must be reexamined. We 
recognize that the liberation of women is not an abstract reality, as we struggle 
against "structures" but that it must ES a historic reality: it must reach the home 
and the daily reality of our women.” It needs to look at, not only how others see 
and treat women, but also how women see and treat themselves. 


Historical legacy: 

One of the things 1 most appreciate growing up in the Baptist church is 
the rich tradition of women leaders in our history. My earliest recollections of 
Sunday School superintendents,% teachers, counselors and lay leaders were 
women. Our Hispanic Baptist history is filled with the names of people like 
Viterva Ortiz, Eva Conde, Marilú Dones, Eva Frey, Paquita Flores, Benny Nieves 


22 Isasi-Díaz, "Mujeristas," p. 560. 


23 1 will speak more in depth about some of these topics, especially about the Holy Spirit, in the 
section titled "Hermeneutic Tools." 


24 Loida Martell Otero, "Lifting Voices, Praising Gifts," Apuntes 13 (Fall, 1993) 3: 173-175. 


25 Maria Pilar Aquino, “Perspectives on a Latina’s Feminist Liberation Theology,” in Frontiers of 
Hispanic Theology in the United States, ed. by Allen Figueroa Deck, (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 19), pp. 33-34. 


26 Such as Viterva: I never knew her last name as a child and we never called her Misses or Doña, 
but we knew who was the figure to be respected and feared; she was the Sunday School department 
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as well as many others whose names are not recorded. Outside of the American 
Baptist Churches, there are women whose witness and grace left an indelible mark 
in the collective history of the Hispanic Protestant church, such as Mama Leo, and 
Amy Garcia de Cortese.2” These women not only gave witness of strong 
leadership, but were also the teachers who left in us a strong legacy of what being 
a "Christian" was. It was from their example, as well as our mothers,% that we 
learned to love and respect the Holy Scriptures. We learned to love our church, 
and the importance of serving our community of faith. Of course, in my tradition, 
such a phrase "community of faith" feels strange upon the tongue. For us, the 
church was and is familia. It was the place of social contacts, of leadership 
development, of nurture and support. It is the place where you go to be with your 
hermanos and hermanas. The importance of Biblical literacy, Bible study, prayer, 
devotional discipline, respect and obedience to the church leadership (especially 
the pastor), these are all part of the legacy of the mujer evangélica in the church 
today. This legacy, in turn, affects the hermeneutic tools which are brought to the 
table whenever there is theological discourse. It affects the meaning of the words 
which we all seem to bring in common (redemption, salvation, conversion). It also 
affects how we see our liberation vis-a-vis our larger community; specifically, it 
determines how we see our equality and liberation in relation to the men of our 
community. 


Hermeneutic tools: 

I believe Krister Stendahl’s astute and incisive observation in 1966, when 
discussing the topic of the ordination of women, is still true today, particularly as 
theology has come to grapple with issues and perspectives "from the margin." 

The problem is not exegetical in the strict sense of the word, but lies in 

opposite, or in any case different, principles of application and 

interpretation. Thus it is a problem of hermeneutics rather than of 
exegesis.”” 


27 The stories of these two women are chronicled by Virginia Sánchez-Korrol, "In Search of 
Unconventional Women: Histories of Puerto Rican Women in Religious Vocations Before Mid- 
Century," Oral History Review 16 (Fall, 1988) 2: 47-63. The stories of Marili Dones de Reyes and 
Marta Ezquilin, grandmother of Rev. Yamina Apolinaris-Regional Executive Minister of the Baptist 
Churches of Puerto Rico-, are chronicled in Suzan D. Johnson’s Wise Women Bearing Gifts: — and 
Struggles of Their Faith (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1988), pp. 24-28 and 69-73. E 
28 This could very well be due to the fact that in the East Coast, the primary Hispanic group is Puerto 
Rican. This culture, its machismo notwithstanding, is a very matriarchal culture. The central figure 
of authority, education and power resides in the mother. Some of these roots are intimated in Jalil 
- Sued-Badillo's book La Mujer Indígena y Su Sociedad (Puerto Rico: Editorial Cultural, 1989), in 
_ which he points to the mother of the principal god (Yocajú) as having five names, whereas her-son 
_ only had three, indicating her possible higher status (pp. 22-23) as well as the pra of influential 


: - and powerful cacicas (p. 31). 
_ 29 Krister Stendahl, The Bible and the cee of Women (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966), p.9. 
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In this section, 1 will look at some of the hermeneutic tools used by Hispanic 
mujeres evangélicas in our theological reflections. In addition to the traditional 
sources of theological reflection,” there are particular ways in which we turn to 
the authority of Scriptures, which 1 will discuss. The centrality of the Holy Spirit 
in the life of the church, and in our theological reflection, is another source of 
authority for evangélicas. As we look at experience and tradition, mujeres 
evangélicas use the testimonios of the community of faith, and derive insights from 
what we call la pastoral. Finally, we will note in this section that as we look at 
these sources, we come to them, not out of a vacuum, but in a particular context: 
that we are called by God as women, as Hispanic American women, and above all, 
as Hispanic American evangélicas. 

Since mujeres evangélicas stand in the tradition of the Protestant 
Reformation, the first and most obvious tool we bring to the table is the authority 
of Scripture. What the Bible says informs and critiques what the larger community 
may or may not say about a particular subject. The centrality of Scripture is 
revealed in many ways: in any theological argument you may put forth in a 
Hispanic Protestant community, you better have a chapter and verse you can quote 
to back it up. Our joys, our grief, our suffering, our fiestas, our anger and our 
triumphs are all expressed at some point with a Bible citation. In light of the 
importance of Scripture, it is disturbing to mujeres evangélicas to read about the 
need to reexamine the value of Scripture because of its patriarchal bias. For us, 
that terminology is not only incomprehensible, it is dangerous. More importantly, 
it only leads to the silencing of those women for whom some theologies purport 
to speak for. Allow me an example at this juncture to further clarify what I am 
saying: 

I recently had a telephone conversation with a Hispanic woman who is a 
pastor in Hartford, Connecticut. She was truly hurt and disturbed about a series 
of incidents she had experienced in a meeting of Hispanic women of her 
denomination. She had been asked on different occasions to pray and to lead in 
some coritos.*! Nonetheless, each time she began she was silenced for using such 
patriarchal language as Señor and Padre Santo. By the end of the meeting, 
whenever she was asked to lead, she would demur. She explained to me, "What 
could I say? I did not know how to pray any longer or how to sing in an 
acceptable manner." When I pressed her for details, she told me that the 
participants of this meeting explained that Señor was an "oppressive" term from the 


30 Part of this tradition includes the consideration of the quadrilateral sources of theological 
reflection. Costas refers to three of these: Scripture, tradition and experience; Costas, pp. 3-6. The 
fourth cornerstone of the quadrilateral is considered reason. Please refer to Costas’ objection to 
including this fourth element as a source of theological reflection in his endnotes to chapter I, endnote 
#2, on page 150 of Liberating News, as well as to the objections and considerations I raise in "Lifting — 

Voices," footnote #9, p. 174. ' 


31 Short refrains or chorus. They are usually based on a Biblical text, very often from the Psalms. _ 
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feudal times of Latin America, and no longer acceptable to them. Her question 
to me was painful: "Did I sin in using those terms.?" We began to share from a 
common social, theological and historical reality (that is, as evangélicas), and 1 
reminded her of the importance of Biblical authority in our perspectives. To the 
group of women with whom she met, the social sciences informed their Biblical 
analysis. To us, the Bible informed our social analysis. Thus, the term Lord or 
Señor is not offensive because it is Jesus who now becomes the defining standard 
for what a Lord is. To the women at the meeting, the human historical 
understanding of what Lord is became the standard for what the term should 
mean, and how it should or should not be applied. For us, it meant putting the 
cart in front of the horse. For them, it was part of a hermeneutic of suspicion 
which they had acquired from their readings of feminist theology. The result is 
what concerns me: that this woman pastor, who is part of the voiceless which 
feminist liberation theology purports to liberate, should be oppressed among her 
own to the point of being silenced! To not understand the importance and place 
of Scripture for us in the evangélica church is to silence some very key and 
remarkable women found therein. 

There is another hermeneutic tool evangélicas bring to the table: the 
importance of the Holy Spirit. Since the late 1960’s, when the charismatic 
movement swept through the historical churches in New York City (much to the 
consternation of pastors and parents who did not know if this "craziness" was of 
the Lord or of the devil), the importance of the Holy Spirit is much in evidence 
in both the churches I belonged to and to the one in which I pastor. There is an 
understanding that the Bible is read and understood because of Divine inspiration, 
that the Spirit "leads to all truth." The Spirit of God speaks not only through the 
Bible, but through and to the community of faith, through the brothers and sisters. 
The wonderment of the charismatic evangélico/a is that God speaks personally to 
the believer. Thus, as we seek to find the truth in all things, as we seek to be 
faithful to God’s call, as we seek to be faithful to the understanding of Scripture 
so that it can truly be a lamp unto our feet, we seek in prayer, trusting that God 

_ speaks through the Holy Spirit in ways that challenge us, convict us, transform us, 
and edify us. 

It is important to note that in the iglesia evangélica, it is the Holy Spirit 
which is understood to empower and give authority to those called to ministry in 
the Church. Thus, the One who authorizes a woman in her call, and gives evidence 

_ of that through the giving of gifts and ministries, the One through whose grace 
; gives a woman su testimonio” in the community, is the One who also calls men 
' in an equal fashion. (Could this centrality of the Holy Spirit’s and its empowering 
action on one called be one of the reasons so many women have flourished in 
_ leadership roles in the Hispanic evangélica Church?) It is the Holy Spirit who 
ea 
i 32 Her testimony (or witness). Refers to one’s spiritual journey. I will speak of the importance of 


one’s testimony further on in this section. 
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empowers women to carry out their functions in the community. Thus we teach, 
we preach, we counsel, dependent on and empowered by the Presence and action 
of the Spirit in our midst. There is a dynamic existentialist, as well as ontological, 
reality to the Spirit in our communities which cannot be dismissed lightly if one 
is to do effective ministry therein. It is what allows us to do ministry in a context 
which by all accounts should be a broken and hopeless one. Those called should 
be working hopelessly and without recourse to any future. Yet we enter this task 
and respond to this call by the Spirit. Therefore, we do ministry and reflect 
theologically with a present hope founded on a Biblical and eschatological reality: 
that life and hope have the last word in human history through Jesus Christ. S 
It is, we believe, the Spirit of the Lord who now carries out this salvation in our 
midst. That is, we counsel knowing that in desperate situations, the Spirit will 
heal. We teach knowing that in hardened lives, the Spirit will move. We preach 
with the understanding that by the Spirit, God’s Word will not return empty 
(Isaiah 55:11). It is the Spirit’s centrality which empowers our personal piety, our 
moral discipline, our prayer (which is another very important aspect about how we 
approach the theological task) and our worship life. We understand ourselves to 
be a prophetic community which stands as an alternative to a sinful world order 
because we are called into being by God's Spirit.> 

To include the centrality of the Holy Spirit in this discourse is to bring a 
particular kind of perspective with regard to some important categories. 
Specifically, it informs our understanding of sin, salvation and redemption, the 
Reign of God} and the mission of the church. Much has been discussed in the 
recent past about the structural dimensions of sin. Liberation theology has 
reminded us of the importance of understanding this dimension. The Hispanic 
evangélica church has traditionally placed importance on the personal, 
individualistic dimension of sin. It is necessary that we understand the importance 
of both; they are the opposite sides of the same coin. As an evangélica 1 have an 
understanding of sin in its personal dimension. Many of us understand that there 
is a need to deal with the machismo in our culture, that there is a need to deal 
with the poverty, the crime, the drugs, the racism and the sinful powers and 
principalities in our community. Nonetheless, there is also the realization that sin 
resides in the heart of each person; that there is a power of sin that no amount 
of social science analysis or psychotherapy can eradicate. We believe that the only 


33 Karl Barth, The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life, translated by R. Birch Hoyle, (London: 
Frederick Muller Limited, 1938), pp. 72-77, 80. 


34 Barth, pp. 53, 57-58. Also, Fries, p.13. 
35 C.K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New York: The MacMillan Company, — 


1947), "Introduction," especially pp. 1-2. Also, Alisdair I. C. Heron, The Holy Spirit (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1983), p. 50. 


36 Stephen Mott, Biblical Ethics and Social Change (New Y ork: Oxford University Press, 1982); also 
Villafañe, Liberating Spirit. 
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way to deal with this sin is through the blood of Jesus Christ. (We cite such 
passages as Romans chapter 6 especially verse 23, and Ephesians 2:8,9) We 
believe that only by grace through Jesus Christ can we be redeemed and 
transformed; only in Jesus Christ can we experience new life. This is what we call 
a conversion experience: that in a personal encounter with Jesus Christ, we will 
change, and be transformed (II Corinthians 5:17). It is our belief that the same 
principles must be applied to our social structures: that is, even as we struggle for 
issues of justice and equality, there is a conviction in our hearts that we will not 
see a transformation of our society until the consummation of all things, until God 
is fuliy Lord, until the Reign of God is truly in our midst. 

I mentioned earlier that the church for many of us is family. It is the 
coming together of brothers and sisters in Christ. The parallel concept in the 
Hebrew Bible is the mishpahah, the clan, tribe or extended family.?” The 
Church becomes a "community family," where young and old, rich or poor, single, 
divorced or married, all are welcomed, nurtured, cared for, and treated as children 
of God. As such, even as we search for equitable solutions to the plight of our 
women, as we insist upon being equal partners both in the church and in the 
home, as we denounce the sin of machismo, we seek to find these solutions and 
wrestle with these issues in partnership with the men of our community. The 
concept of mishpahah would argue against bias, whether racially or gender based. 
Many of us are sometimes taken aback with what we perceive to be an anti-male 
sentiment in some of the feminist and womanist theology we read and hear. It 
goes contrary to the sense of family. We are not interested in combating against 
our brothers but in seeing them transformed, particularly as they relate to us. 
This, I believe has its roots in the dynamics which are observed in our Protestant 
churches: oftentimes, a person will visit a particular congregation and "give their 
life to Christ," that is, they will accept Christ as their Lord and Savior and 
experience a ssa event in their lives. The family unit is very important in 
the Hispanic culture, and so these persons want their families to experience 
what they experienced, to share in this new life which they are living. It is not 
surprising to find whole extended families have encounters with Christ in the same 
congregation in a short period of time (indeed I have seen a complete family- 
mother, daughters, grandmother and padrino” respond to an altar call). There 
is an understanding, therefore, that transformation cannot be limited to one, but 
must be shared with all. There is in this dynamic, then, an understanding that the 
sin of oppression against women (not just religious, but economic, social and 


political as well), the machismo exhibited against women (by the double standards 


ION AD re en tod + 


37 William L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (creas Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1971), p. 221. > > 


38 Villafañe, p. 13. 
39 godfather. 
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of moral expectations, through the language used, the way men and women are 
expected to relate to each other), the matriarchalism that plays out in our families 
and social units, must be dealt with en familia, that is in partnership with our 
family. In this case, it is the extended family of the church, the brothers and 
sisters. We have an understanding that true transformation must occur among us 
all, together. Such transformation is an act of Divine grace which takes place in 
the context of the church. The church, thus, becomes the locus of "belonging to," 
of healing both the individual members and the community as a whole, and of 
nurturing for all. It is the place where we feel comfortable to speak out with our 
hearts and to share our thoughts. It is the place where we are affirmed, and 
challenged. It is the place where we are truly "equipped" to grow to the stature 
of the measure of Jesus Christ (Ephesians 4: 12-13). 

For those of us who have been seminary or instituto % trained, the 
concept of the Reign of God has taken on a new, broader meaning than what we 
traditionally understood from our church teachings. It is God's Lordship being 
fully exercised in human history. It is that fullness which will allow us to live 
in God's shalom, to live in a society where there is no longer "free nor slave, Jew 
nor Gentile, male or female" because the Spirit will be upon all. In this inclusive 
community, all will have the ability to dream dreams, to share in visions, and to 
live prophetically (Acts 2). It is what all Creation groans for: the time in which 
we will be definitely freed from the consequences of human sin. It is in this 
context that we seek the equality of women: that it be part of the overall healing 
of the brokenness of our communities. We seek to see in our churches the 
anticipo-that is, the foreshadowing of what that will be in the fullness of times- by 
modeling it in our churches. It is why we, as women, have no desire to seek 
rupture with any part of our community: whether that rupture be predicated on 
gender, color, culture or ethnic background. We who daily live out the 
consequences of the brokenness of our communities strive to see healing. That 


40 It is interesting that the Greek term for "equip" in this passage is katartismos, which derives from 
a verb which can mean "to set bones," or more generally "to restore." There is an understanding, 
then, that to achieve the stature of Jesus Christ, we must heal the brokenness in the Body, we must 
restore what is not in place. This, I believe, is done in the context of the Church, the place for the 
wounded to come and be restored. Markus Barth, "Ephesians 4-6," The Anchor Bible (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1974), p.439. 


41 Refers to Bible institutes or church based Bible colleges. In The Theological Education of = 
Hispanics, Justo González documented the fact that most of the church leadership in Hispanic 


churches are trained in Bible institutes or church based institutions of theological training (pp. 69, 73- 
75). 


42 Mott, pp. 82-83 
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includes, of course, a healing in ourselves as women, as we perceive ourselves, 
as well as our standing in the community, especially in the church. 

A common term which has been appropriated by theologies of liberation, 
is the word "praxis." This originally Aristotelian term has come to mean a number 
of things in the belief and expression of these more recent theologies.“ 
Fundamentally, theologies of liberation emphasize human experience and human 
practice, which leads to reflection about God and how that experience and practice 
fulfill God's expectations and demands for humankind. The emphasis is on what 
humans do, not only in the Church, or in the practice of a religion, but what they 
do in their communities and in their lives, in general. This term, though much in 
vogue, is foreign to the evangélica. That is because the church tradition has dealt 
with the terms "testimonio" and "pastoral" (or ministerio). Each term represents 
a legacy of church life and dynamic which necessarily informs the theological task 
of the mujer evangélica. This terminology reflects the emphases of our praxis. 
The emphasis is on what God has done in the lives of people as they have 
encountered God in the Church. As a result of that encounter with God, people 
have realized humanity's worth to God. The realization of God's love for them, 
as expressed through the salvific action of Jesus Christ, and experienced through 
the redemptive power of the Holy Spirit, has resulted in their transformation. It 
is the transformation of people, who now participate in a transformed community, 
are nurtured and challenged within and by that community as they continue to 
encounter God, which leads them to "go forth into the world" (Matthew 28:19) to 
seek the transformation of the world, to seek to live the demands of the God's 
reign in the community at large. That practice, indeed that life, is rooted in the 
life of the Church, which is where the empowering encounter with God is 
experienced and shared (testimonio or testimony). That encounter challenges us 
to ministry, ministerio, which is the living the out of the consequences of that 
encounter where ever we may be, both in the church and in the community at 
large. The active life of ministry for the full time church worker is known as la 
pastoral. Since these concepts are part of our hermeneutic tools, 1 will discuss 
these more fully. 

First, let us examine the term testimonio. A key understanding among the 
community of evangélicos/as is that we know that God is in our midst, that the 


43 As Justo González so astutely points out, the Hispanic people have no false illusions about 
_ themselves or their varied past. So women have few illusions that they are either saints or evil. Even 
as the community at large needs of Christ's redemption and transformation, we as women need to 
deal with the reality of sin in our own lives, as well as with the consequences of the sin which have 
; victimized our lives. See Justo L. González, Mañana, pp. 38-40. 
_ 44 Roberto S. Goizueta, "Rediscovering Praxis: The Significance of U.S. Hispanic Experience for 
Theological Method," in We Are A People! Initiatives in Hispanic American Theology, ed. by Roberto 
_ §. Goizueta (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), pp. 55, 57, 60-61. Also, Ada Maria Isasi Diaz, En 
] La Lucha/ In the Struggle (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), pp. 166-176. 
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Word we have heard spoken is true, that the doctrine and tradition we have 
received is trustworthy, because we have experienced in our daily lives. 
Testimonios are a central part of the worship experience in our churches. The 
witness of the believers gives insight to the community. The sharing of the Word, 
the oral histories conserved, the give and take among the hermanos and hermanas, 
particularly those whose witness is considered to be sound and credible, allow us 
to "test our thoughts" and to deem our analysis of a text credible. They allow us 
to receive new ways of seeing a text, and new ways to experience God in our 
midst. They also allow us to trust that the Word received in the past is not over, 
but that it is a powerful part of our present. There is a real sense in which this 
paper is a community effort. The women and men who have shared its redaction 
with me, gave testimonio that the words describing certain values, beliefs and 
experiences rang true in their lives and in the lives of those of their community. 
In addition, this paper grew in scope as their testimonios shed light on those 
aspects of our lives and beliefs which had not been taken into account, or had 
been only marginally mentioned. Testimonios can be shared precisely because it 
is done in the context of la familia, la iglesia, the community of faith. We feel safe 
to share among those who we know will not ridicule us or dismiss us. We feel 
comfortable enough to question and be questioned, as we seek to discern God's 
will and speaking in our lives. It is a key hermeneutic tool, which consciously or 
unconsciously, we use to receive theological understanding of given biblical 
concepts. Further, if it is not valid for the community, it becomes an invalid 
theological source for evangélicas. : 

This last premise leads me to the concept of pastoral. Unlike the 
experience of the mujeristas and feministas, as 1 already mentioned earlier in this 
paper, the experience of the evangélicas is carried out in the life of the church. La 
pastoral refers to our active life in the church, as we work in the church, in the 
service of God, as we do active ministry, whether as pastors or as lay leaders. This 
term is primarily used by the pastoral leadership. Among the lay leaders and 
church "folk" the more usual term is ministerio. For evangélicas/os, all ministry, 
whether carried out in a community setting, or within the congregation, is rooted 
in the life and worship of the church. That is, all that is done in the context of our 
church life, from cleaning the temple to visiting the sick is ministerio. The person 
with a idas ta has been empowered by the giving of dones (gifts) by the 
Spirit. Many women are pastors. Thus, our ministerio is la pastoral. Our 


frame of reference is carried out within this ecclesial context. Our stories, our ~ 


"testing" ground, our experiences come Ergo our pastoral. As we do theology, we 
think of la hermana tal ox el hermano tal.%é As we read Scripture, we think how 5 


45 I want to thank George Sánchez for reminding me of this important terminology when referring 
to la pastoral in the West Coast, and among the lay people of the coste 


46 Sister such and such or brother such and such. 
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it will help or affect such and such who is going through such and such a situation. 
Our context is the life of the church, nuestra pastoral. As 1 write this paper, I 
write this paper as a pastor in New York City, with the particular perspectives, 
experiences and ongoing dialogue with my congregation which, in turn, affects how 
I see a text, how I speak, and how I reflect theologically.* Our pastoral is 
critiqued, to be sure, by our knowledge of God's Word, by the convicting Spirit 
which moves freely in our midst, by our community of faith, and by the critical 
analytical methodologies acquired in our educational training. Nonetheless, it is 
equally true that our pastoral critiques constructively the educational knowledge 
we have acquired and deems it valid or invalid for the community. The authority 
to do so comes from the Spirit's enlightenment to us through God's Word. This 
authority is rooted in our personal, collective and historical experience, in our 
tradition, in our understanding and receiving of Scripture and in our ability to 
reason and analyze the data we receive (that is, our ability to critique is not only 
given authority by our pneumatological understanding, but it is rooted in the 
traditional sources of theological reflection*). 

There is an important hermeneutic tool which has been in the background 
of all that I have written therein, but not stated explicitly until now. As we read 
the Scripture, and trust that God speaks to our lives, as we seek to discern the 
Spirit’s moving in the midst of la iglesia and our lives; as we turn to prayer, to 
testimonio, to la pastoral, as we are informed by the legacy of that "cloud of 
witnesses" who have enriched the church, particularly the women; there is an 
understanding that these tools are used by us as women. We do not read the 
Scriptures as men; and we were not called to the ministry as men.” I trust that 
in God’s wisdom and grace, God called me as a woman, from a particular cultural 
and historical context. That context colors my interpretation and language as I 
reflect theologically. I come to Scripture and reflect theologically trusting that 
God has a particular perspective to share with the Church, and therefore, God has 
called me from a particular perspective to perceive what God has to say. Mujeres 
evangélicas take seriously our sense of call, realizing that it is God who has called 
us as women, and has empowered us by the Holy Spirit. More so, we take 
seriously that God has called each under a special set of circumstances, to minister 
in a specific context. We are called as bilingual and multicultural women. This 


47 The focus of Jacquelyn Grant's thesis is that the experience of the African American women, both 
present and historical, must be taken seriously as a hermeneutic tool, pp. 201-202. 


48 Costas, pp. 5-6, especially p. 6. 

49 It is interesting that, contrary to societal expectations, none of my brothers were called to ordained 
ministry. Even if we were to consider priorities according to age, in my particular case, I am not the 
eldest of the family. Thus, of all the possible children who could be called to follow in my father’s 
footsteps, it was I- the only female of the children- who was called into full-time ministry. 
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affects the way we analyze data% We are called from a poor community, to 
serve a poor community, and thus to reflect theologically from a particular 
perspective: from the underside or from the margin. We take seriously that our 
call has been affirmed by our community of faith, la iglesia. We take seriously that 
God speaks to us particularly as women, so that we may teach, preach and 
minister as women. To make these statements is not to be divisive or antagonistic, 
but is said in celebration of the women we are in Jesus Christ. What we have we 
offer to our community. What we do is take seriously God's gift at creation, that 
God created man and woman in God's image, and that both men and women 
reflect God's image. To consider who we are as a hermeneutic matrix, is to take 
seriously the desire of God to reflect God's will and Lordship as God calls both 
men and women to speak and to do ministry. It means to take seriously the fact 
that no one carries out theological reflection in a vacuum, but brings to the table 
the experiences, the biases, the "lenses," of their particular context and 
personhood.*! We believe that our call is not an accident of nature, but part of 
the greater purpose of God. 


Conclusion: 

We are living in truly prophetic times. We seek to be faithful to the One 
who has called us to be part of a Reign of justice and mercy. The Apostle Paul 
reminds us that as we seek to find truth, we see through a mirror "darkly" (I Cor 
13:12, NRSV).- We grope about, we seek to find and understand God's truth and 
demands for us. This paper seeks to present a perspective. As such, it will not 
and cannot speak a total truth? On the other hand, as partial as it may be, it 
is my hope that this paper will bring out other heretofore silenced voices from our 
communities, and that the ongoing dialogue, particularly regarding women in 
church, be enriched. We know that in most Hispanic American congregations, the 
majority of the membership is comprised of women. In many of these 
communities of faith, it is the women who not only carry out the day to day 
operations of the church, but also hold many of the leadership positions. A pastor 
once commented to me that if all the women in his congregation were to leave, 
he would have to shut down the church. It is my hope that this paper does justice 
to these women, particularly those who left us with a legacy of pride and spiritual 
formation which enriches us, even when they are no longer with us. Finally, I 
stand with my community as we await the day in which John’s vision at Patmos - 
may come to be: 


50 Ricardo L. Garcia, Teaching in a Pluralistic Society Concepts, Models, Strategies (New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers Inc., 1982), pp. 137-139. 


51 Brueggemann, pp. 37-46. 
52 Brueggemann, p. 50. 
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After this I looked, and there was a great multitude that no one could 
count, from every nation, from all tribes and peoples and languages, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, robed in white, with 
palm branches in their hands. They cried out in a loud voice saying, 
"Salvation belongs to our God who is seated on the throne, and to the 
Lamb!" (Revelation, 
7:9-10, NRSV) 

On that day, we will stand together, both men and women, equally before the 

Lamb, and say, "Amen." 


Resumen 


Este artículo tiene como propósito el presentar una perspectiva teológica 
desde la tradición evangélica hispana/latina. Comienza con una breve definición de 
lo que se entiende por "mujer evangélica" y compara el desarrollo histórico/teológico 
de ésta con la de las teologías feminista y mujerista. Luego de elaborar sobre el 
legado teológico que han dejado las mujeres en las iglesias evangélicas hispanas, la 
autora entra en una discusión sobre las "herramientas hermenéuticas" que utilizan 
las mujeres hispanas/latinas evangélicas en sus reflexiones teológicas. Aparte de las 
herramientas históricas de la herencia Protestante, la mujer evangélica coloca 
importancia sobre el rol del Espiritu Santo, el concepto de la familia en la iglesia, 
y su perspectiva particular como mujer. 


"Reading the Bible in Spanish": U.S. Catholic Hispanic 
Theologians’ Contribution to Systematic Theology 


Eduardo C. Fernandez 


At a presbyteral ordination which took place recently in a small, old 
mission town in West Texas, a group of Mexican folk dancers adorned the liturgy 
with their presence. The joyfully sung Gloria, led by Mariachis, came alive as the 
dancers whirled in praise of a God who is often found in grace and color. In 
response to the first reading, the congregation prayerfully sang Psalm 34 as 
adapted by John Foley’s "Cry of the Poor." Mexican shawls in hand, the women 
dancers, standing before the faithful, moved gracefully in dance and gesture. In 
unison these young women portrayed gently yet powerfully, a God tender and 
compassionate, a God incarnate in the suffering of humankind. 

It occurred to me that two very different cultures, the Latin American and 
the North American, came together in that majestic dance. Together they helped 
to convey the power and compassion of a God who creates, loves, and sustains all, 
especially the poor. There is another dance being created today in the church. 
Its choreographers are a new generation of U.S. Hispanic theologians who are 
attempting to weave together their Hispanic experience of Church with that of 
other non-Hispanic theologians.! Although their presence goes back to a time 
even before the founding of the United States, it has only been recently that these 
Hispanic voices ‘have started to be heard in theological circles. During the last 
twenty-five years, various theologians have begun to write about a theology seen 
from a Hispanic perspective, a perspective often characterized by poverty and 
marginalization.” 


1 In this article, I shall use Fernando Segovia’s definition of "Hispanic": "those persons of Hispanic 
descent, associated in one way or another with the Americas, who now live, for whatever reason, 
permanently in the United States" ("A New Manifest Destiny: The Emerging Theological Voice of 
Hispanic Americans," Religious Studies Review 17, no. 2 (April 1991): 102). Maria Pilar Aquino, in 
discussing Hispanic women, prefers the term "Latina" which she views as being more inclusive, 
especially in terms of the black and indigenous women in the Latin American Continent or the 
Caribbean ("The Challenge of Hispanic Women," Missiology 20, no. 2 (April 1992): 262). 


2 An overview of this emerging theology is the topic of my licentiate thesis, "Towards a U.S. Hispanic 
Theology: A Study of a Current Bibliography," Gregorian University, Rome, 1992. The bulk of the 
thesis consists of a cursory analysis of a bibliography of most of the material written up to that point 
by U.S. Catholic Hispanic theologians. I am indebted to Arturo Bañuelas, whose seminar I attended 
in the Spring of 1991 at the Jesuit School of Theology in Berkeley, California, for the formulation of 
this approach. Among the most comprehensive articles written on the subject are Fernando Segovia’s 
(op. cit.), Arturo Bafiuelas’ "U.S. Hispanic Theology" (Missiology 20, no. 2, (April 1992): 275-300), and 
Allan F. Deck's introduction to Frontiers of Hispanic Theology in the United States (New York: Orbis, 
1992). The National Catholic Reporter (September 11, 1992) dedicated its Fall book section to the 
works of Hispanic theologians. The article by Dawn Gibeau, is quite succinct and interestingly 
speckled with quotations from the various authors. 
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Latin America's Theology of Liberation has contributed much to our 
understanding of perspective in theological methodology. Protestant Hispanic 
theologian Justo González, trying to propose a more contextualized biblical 
theology, calls this approach "reading the Bible in Spanish." By this expression 
term González does not mean literally reading the Bible in a Spanish translation 
but bringing to the interpretation of scripture a particular perspective. He hopes 
that such a perspective will help not only Hispanics but also the church at large? 

This generation of Hispanic scholars has worked hard at bridging the wide 
gap between the Roman Catholic and Protestant Hispanic churches. Judging from 
their writings, one notes that they are familiar with each other's work. There has 
been a nuanced understanding of tradition as Hispanic Catholics have begun to 
recognize that they are not the only bearers of a particular type of cultural 
Christianity and Protestant Hispanics are becoming more aware of the Catholic 
tradition they still partake from.* 

Other signs of hope for an increased ecumenical understanding between 
the churches are becoming more evident. Among the most notable are various 
collaborative educational ventures such as the ecumenical theological centers 
existent throughout the country, for example, the Graduate Theological Union in 
Berkeley, California; the establishment of a program to help train Hispanic 
ministers, the Fund for Theological Education (FTE); the formation of La 
Comunidad of Hispanic American Scholars of Theology and Religion (CHASTR), 
a national ecumenical group of Hispanic theologians; open collaboration in terms 
of journals such as Missiology; and finally, joint efforts for justice, especially in the 
case of inner-city community organizing projects and Central American causes. 

It is important to understand the historical perspective of different 
dialogue partners. The aim of what follows is to outline very briefly how U.S. 
Hispanic Catholic theologians, very much in dialogue with Protestant ones, are 
currently contributing to developments in systematic theology. 

Some of the first Hispanic theologians were not as much concerned about 

making a contribution to the wider church as they were about developing a 

theology to help guide ministry to Hispanics. Many consider Virgil Elizondo, a 
"Mexican American diocesan priest from San Antonio, Texas, to be the father of 
Hispanic theology. He first gained wide acclaim for his reflections on religion and 


-3 Justo L. González, Mañana: Christian Theology from a Hispanic Perspective (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1990): 75. ; z 

4 For an insightful discussion of this mutual relationship between Protestants and Catholic Hispanics, 
see the Foreword by Virgil P. Elizondo in Justo L. Gonzalez’ work Mañana (op. cit., 9-20). 

5 See Rosemary Radford Ruether, "Ecumenism in Central America," Cristianity and Crisis 49, no. 10 
-(July 10, 1989): 208-212. Radford Ruether makes note of the very different form which ecumenism 
takes in Central America, as compared to that of North America and Western Europe. Instead of 
“dialogue by Catholics and Protestants focused on traditional faith-and-order issues, ecumenism in 
Central America is centered on radical agendas for today. res 
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culture. Following his example, a handful of others have begun to create a 
theology rooted in the Hispanic experience of Church. The year 1974 saw the 
publication of two articles, one by Jesuit priest Allan Figueroa Deck and the other 
by Marina Herrera, an expert on multicultural catechesis.. Deck helped bring 
together these academicians to form the Academy of Hispanic Theologians 
(ACHTUS) in 19885 Before discussing the emerging contribution of Hispanic 
theologians to systematic theology, a word should be said about the current state 
of affairs in terms of method in this branch of theology. 


A Methodological Shift to the Human Person 

Maintaining that the study of theology has now shifted from seminaries 
to universities, Thomas H. Groome and Robert P. Impelli, depict a particular "turn 
to the subject" in our current method of theologizing.? Karl Rahner and Bernard 
Lonergan are credited for initiating this shift which they describe as an attempt to 
attend not only to Scripture and tradition but also to "the life and mind, the 
context and interests, of the persons doing theology."? This approach, a 
methodological shift characterized by a stronger focus on the human person, is 
particularly attuned to human experience and historical praxis as integral springs 
for doing theology.!! Other authors, similarly responding to Vatican IP's "signs 
of the times," view the starting point of theology as dipolor. Our contemporary 
experience is at one end, and at the other sacred scripture. These texts of the past 
embody the unique revelation and lived experience of primitive Christians. Crucial 
in this perspective is the notion that experience is always interpreted experience 
and therefore subject to human categories. 

Unfortunately, in the past, especially in the Catholic Church, theology and 
scriptural exegesis became increasingly more separated, theology assuming a more 
rationalistic bent. Recent developments have restored scripture to its unique 
status, viewing it "not as a deposit of truths but as a culturally conditioned witness 
and interpretation of God's proffer of salvation in the historical Christ event." 


6 Virgil P. Elizondo, "Educación Religiosa para el Mexico-Norteamericano," Catequesis 


Latinoamericana (1968), México. See also his Christianity and Culture, published by Our Sunday — 


Visitor Press in 1975. 


7 Allan Figueroa Deck, "A New Vision of a Tattered Friendship," Grito del Sol IV, no. 1 (1974):87- 
93. Marina Herrera, "La Teología en el Mundo de Hoy," Páginas Banilejas, (Julio 1974). 


8 For a description of how ACHTUS was born see Deck's introduction to Frontiers (op. cit.). 
9 "Signposts towards a Pastoral Theology,” Theological Studies 53, no. 1 (March 1992), 127. 
10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 


12 William J. Hill, O.P., "Theology," The New Dictionary of Theology (Wilmington, Delaware: Michael - 


Glazier, 1989), 1013. 
13 Ibid., 1014. 
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With scripture assuming a privileged status, tradition is not another font of truth 
but, in the words of B. van lersel, "the history of the effects of scripture."!4 
Within this unification of scripture and tradition, one can begin to understand the 
role of systematic theology: to serve as a hermeneutic of the tradition which it 
confesses. 


Systematic Theology and Hispanic Theologians 

Just as Latin America’s Theology of Liberation opened new horizons in 
terms of its systematic contributions, for example, in Christology and ecclesiology, 
U.S. Hispanic theologians hope to do the same by starting to write about such 
subjects as grace, sin, the Trinity, sacraments, Christian anthropology, Mariology, 
and ecclesiology. In general, they are using the praxis approach advocated by 
Liberation Theology. At the same time, they are also cognizant of the danger of 
trying to import uncritically what is most suited for another context. They are 
theologizing, therefore, from a unique cultural perspective, more concretely, from 
the position within which they, as members of an oppressed people, experience 
God.!® This new group of theologians, of which a significant number are 
women, seems intuitively aware of the need to stay in touch with the theological 
environment which gave them birth. At the same time, however, they are 
responding to the challenge to dialogue with the tradition as presented by more 
mainstream, or so-called "academic" theologians.!? These pioneer theologians 


14 Ibid. 


15 For an excellent discussion on the Hispanic theology of grace, see Orlando O. Espin’s work, "Grace 
and Humanness: A Hispanic Perspective" in Roberto Goizueta’s recently published book, We Are A 
People! Initiatives in Hispanic-American Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992): 133-164. Three 
other relevant works of his, written in collaboration with Sixto J. García, are "Hispanic-American 
Theology” in Proceedings of the Forty-Second Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America (Vol. 42, 1987: 114-119), "The Sources of Hispanic Theology” in Proceedings (CTSA, Vol. 
43, 1988: 122-125), and "Lilies of the Field’: A Hispanic Theology of Providence and Human 
Responsibility” in Proceedings (CTSA, Vol. 44, 1989: 70-90). Also noteworthy is his recent article 
"Trinitarian Monotheism and the Birth of Popular Catholicism: The Case of Sixteenth-Century 
Mexico" (Missiology 20, no. 2 (April 1992): 177-204). In the area of sacraments, popular religiosity and 
spirituality, see Arturo J. Pérez' "Baptism in the Hispanic Community” (Emmanual Magazine 87, no. 
2 (February 1981): 77-86), and Popular Catholicism (Washington, D.C.: Pastoral Press, 1988). Also 
helpful and quite illuminating from a women's perspective is Rosa María Icaza's "Spirituality of the 
Mexican American People" (Worship 63, no. 3 (May 1989): 232-246). In the area of Christian 
anthropology, see Roberto Goizueta's "Nosotros: Toward a U.S. Hispanic Theology" (Listening: 
Journal of Religion and Culture 27, no. 1 (Winter 1992): 55-69. In terms of Mariology, see pe 
_ Elizondo’s La Morenita: Evangelizer of the Americas (San Antonio: MACC, 1980). 


"16 See Deck (op. cit., 1992:xviii-xix) for an interesting comparison between Latin America’s Theology 
bof Liberation and U.S. Hispanic Theology. ends 


-17 Given the existence of a theology from a Hispanic perspective, it is now possible to ala 
comparative studies. Claudio Burgaleta, S.J., drawing on such Hispanic theologians as Virgilio 
Elizondo, Jaime Vidal, and Orlando O. Espín, has written an analysis of certain aspects of popular 
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are convinced that a discussion of certain topics in systematic theology from a 
Hispanic viewpoint will help reveal certain values and experiences which are 
essential components of the tradition. 

Besides the vast pastoral material written by such innovators as Marina 
Herrera and María de la Cruz Aymes, Hispanic women theologians are 

contributing much to the methodology of emerging U.S. Hispanic theology. María 
Pilar Aquino, Ada María Isasi-Díaz, and Yolanda nen are beginning to speak 
of a "mujerista theology" or a "Latina feminist theology. "18 Their work combines 
cultural, feminist, and liberation aspects and joins that of other women theologians 
whose views have gone unnoticed in theological circles for centuries. 

At first glance, it may seem that Hispanic theologians’ greatest 
contributions have not been in the field of systematics. A closer look, however, 
reveals that they are setting the stage methodologically. The result, undoubtedly, 
will be a significant contribution to this new hermeneutic of the tradition, a 
tradition much wider than the Hispanic experience, yet deficient without it. 


Resumen 

Reconociendo señas de un diálogo ecuménico que está sucediendo, este 
artículo resume las contribuciones de estudiosos hispano-católicos a la teología 
sistemática durante los últimos veinticinco años. Primeramente considera la gran 
contribución que ha hecho la teología de liberación al método teológico que 
presentemente se está usando. Igual se menciona la evolución del pensamiento 
católico sobre el papel que juega el ser humano en la formación de la teología, o 
sea, nuestro entendimiento de la Biblia y su relación con la tradición cristiana. Las 
notas presentan una breve bibliografía de muchas de las obras escritas últimamente 
por teólogos hispano-católicos. La conclusión del aporte hispano-católico a la 
teología sistemática es que, por lo pronto, es un aporte más de método que de 
contenido. 


religiosity. See his work, "Can Syncretic Christianity Save? A Proposal for a Christian Recovery of 
the Syncretic Elements in Latin American Popular Religiosity Based on Rahner’s Concept of 
Anonymous Christianity," STL thesis, Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley, 1992. Another work 
based on a current Hispanic theologian is Timothy M. Matovina’s article, "Liturgy and Popular 
Expressions of Faith: A Look at the Works of Virgil Elizondo," Worship 65, no. 5 (September 1991): 
436-444. The title of my forthcoming doctoral dissertation is "U.S. Hispanic Theology (1968-1993): 
Context and Praxis." 


= 


18 Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, "Mujeristas: A Name of Our Own" (The Christian Century 106, no. 18 (May 
1989): 560-562). Among her many other published works is a book she wrote in collaboration with 
Yolanda Tarango, Hispanic Women: Prophetic Voice in the Church (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1988). Isasi-Diaz has just finished another book, En La Lucha: A Hispanic Women's Liberation — 
Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993). Maria Pilar Aquino’s works include "Doing Theology 
from the Perspective of Hispanic Women" in We Are a People! Initiatives in Hispanic American — 
Theology edited by Roberto Goizueta (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992: 79-105); "Perspectives on 
a Latina’s Feminist Liberation Theology" in Frontiers, (op. cit.: 23-40) and "The Challenge of a 
Women" in Missiology 20, no. 2 (April 1992): 261-268). 3 
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Religious Education in an Urban Context 


George Cruz 


A Critical Self Evaluation 

Any attempt to approach the theme of religious education in an urban 
context must of necessity begin with a critical self-evaluation. A beginning other 
than in terms of such self-evaluation would be deceptive and self-defeating. 

Perhaps this evaluation could begin by recognizing that we, the religious, 
are part of the problem of religious education in an urban context. For one thing, 
we belong to the structure and machinery that produces the content of the faith 
materials that promote, propagate and communicate belief. Not only do we belong 
to the apparatus that produces, but we also belong to the community that 
determines the methodologies that are used in transmitting religious and faith 
content. Methodologies that perpetuate a domesticated and tranquilized spirit of 
acceptance. 

We have all been asked the "Big Why" question about the failure of 
technology in religious education. Even though we have had tremendous growth 
in the advancement of educational technology, our communities still lie in ruin and 
our efforts appear to be more impotent every day even though we possess a wealth 
of knowledge, information, what Ivan Illich calls "knowledge-capitalism."! Let us 
not forget also that most inner-city communities cannot afford what could be 
called materials of promise or the commodities of education. 

Another point that has to be taken into consideration in the process of a 
self-critical evaluation is that as privileged and educated religious women and men 
who have attained a certain degree of status within the structures of our religious 
organization and in society at large, we have an experience of life that is totally 
different from those who live their lives detached from the social, political and 
economical privileges of society. Also, the institutions we support and belong to _ 
are, in many instances, precisely the ones that contribute to their pain. 

We are detached from the pain and suffering of the majority who live in 
great urban centers. Allen J. Moore states that "Even the least among us is not 
politically oppressed, and the abundance we take for granted transforms our 
understanding of the realities of poverty into a figment of our imagination. pe 

A third issue that we must reckon with is the fact that, for Christians at 
least, Western and North American culture has subverted Biblical faith to the 


1 Ivan Illich, "Education: A Consumer Commodity and a Pseudo-Religion," The Christian Centiay 
- (December 15, 1971); 1464-1468. 
-2.Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller, Contemporary Approaches to Christian Education , (Nashville: 
i ae Press, 1982), p. 103. 
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point of creating a culture of civil religion where God, faith, and the faithful have 
been domesticated to almost complete moral blindness. 

In the foreword to his book, The Cultural Subversion of The Biblical Faith, 
James D. Smart points to the fact that "We had no difficulty in the 1930's 
recognizing the disastrous blindness of our fellow Christians in Germany who gave 
Hitler his opportunity." Yet, as the religious leaders of our day, we work from the 
same premise of blindness. Our faith has been subverted by an attitude of 
heightened middle-class culture and individualism, and the political policies we 
support have caused us to feel, "comfortable with our prejudices.” 

We must recognize that much of the faith that is transmitted through our 
religious education programs, at least in our North American context, has been 
conditioned by and filtered through a white, middle-class consciousness that 
believes itself to be neutral with respect to issues of faith. Religious education in 
this situation, and in this sense, has a hidden agenda or curriculum. Whether 
conscious or not, the goal remains the same: the socialization of the recipients of 
faith with the purpose of meeting the needs and demands of an industrialized and 
information society, and the dominant minority who control it’ 

In his chapter on "A Coming to Terms," Thomas Groome makes the point 
that all good education can be seen as religious because it transforms people for 
the good of all creation. In this sense education is understood as something that 
is "cognitive, affective, and behavioral," something that "requires a holistic approach 
to the person that attends to the whole ‘art of life’." Good education, as Groome 
emphasizes, is a "political activity with pilgrims in time," and it should empower 
the learners to "critically reclaim their past so that they can work creatively 
through their present into their future." 

If all good education is religious as Groome suggests, then religious 
education that has an underlying foundation like the one described above is 
grounded on a civil religion that has been used to fortify the status quo of a 
society that is alienated from the real needs of human life and the sufferings of the 
majority in our communities. 

Therefore, ours should be a beginning of repentance. Hence the need for 
a critical self-evaluation. By repentance I mean that we are called to return to the 
basic tenets of our faith, and acknowledge that for too long now we have 
contributed to the domestication of faith. 


The Starting Point of Religious Education in an Urban Context 
After an evaluation that calls our educational task into question, the 


3. CBS T.V. Special "Mike Wallace Special" September 26, 1990. 
4. Seymour, Op cit., p. 119. 


5. Thomas H. Groome, Christian Religious Education: Sharing Our Story and Vision (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1980), pp. 20f. > 
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logical place to begin our pedagogical reflection for a philosophy of religious 
education for an urban context should be with an anthropology that seriously takes 
into consideration the lived experiences of those who reside in the city. 

In dealing with the issue of education for the poor in his country and 
around the world, Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educator, says that 

Our pedagogy cannot do without a vision of the human and of 

this world. It must formulate a scientific humanist conception 

which finds its expression in a dialogical praxis in which teachers 

and learners, together, in the act of analyzing a dehumanizing 

reality, denounce it while announcing its transformation in the 

name of human liberation.® 

I make reference to Freire because he understands that the city is a very 
dehumanizing place for both those who experience the oppressive forces of society, 
and those who do the oppressing. At the same time, however, a very human 
element emerges in the midst of the city. The emergence of that human face is a 
denounciation of the structures that create and perpetuate dehumanizing political, 
social and economical systems. 

In short, the first task of religious education is to know firsthand the 
people with whom it seeks to work. Religious education in an urban context is 
under the obligation of understanding the intricacies of urban community and life. 
It has to be aware of the fact that from the vantage point of the city the world 
looks very different than from the suburb. From the city’s point of view even God, 
life and death are perceived differently. For one thing, death has a more 
overpowering sense of reality in the city. Death appears to be everywhere, and life 
seems to be a cheap commodity that can be disposed of easily. In this situation 
religious education has to offer life as an image and a needed reality that is of 
paramount importance in the communication of faith. The God of life has to be 
introduced with new and creative force. 


The Search for Life: The Creation of a New Vision of God 

The introduction of the God of life into a situation of oppression in the 
city is an act of creation. 

In a situation of death, the search for life gives birth to many different and 
creative forms and ideas about God. God emerges out of this search for life. 
Maybe not the God that we as religious people would like to see, or the gods of 
our creeds or standards of faith; but God born out of human experience in the 
midst of suffering and oppression. In the Jewish-Christian tradition, I believe we 
see this happening in the exodus, and in the person of Jesus Christ. 

The reason why the God of life emerges in the city is because the god of 
the letter kills. That is the major problem with the pre-formulated god of the 


é 


"6. Paulo Freire, Acción cultural para la libertad (México: Casa Unida de Publicaciones, 1983), p. 43. 
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creeds and curriculum: it is a god detached from the historical and lived reality of 
the people in the city. The gods of the letter are fixed in past history and therefore 
remain impotent before the overwhelming problems of today's world. On the 
contrary, the God of life and of the Spirit makes covenant with all of us who are 
here alive today (Deut. 5:3). In a sense, the lack of reception that traditional 
religion receives in the city by the masses in need, is a denounciation of the god 
of the letter, the god of death. 

This rejection can clearly be seen in some modern day poetry that 
expresses the experience of those who live in the city. Such poetry expresses 
repulsion for the god that has been preached and taught in the big urban centers 
of our society. This is a god totally out of touch with life’s pre-text.’ 

Perhaps some might be tempted to reject this "subjective" approach to 
establishing the content of faith. They would argue that "we cannot allow for just 
anyone to conclude what the tenets of faith should be. Faith cannot be based on 
the experience of the individual." Thinking like this, however, has been the source 
of religious and political domination for centuries. Only the ones who are 
"qualified" to determine dogma are seen as the ones who can legitimize the 
content of faith. 

It is my contention, however, that there could never be revelation apart, 
or outside the history of a community that is made up of individuals. There can 
be no "text" of faith without the "pre-text" of "context." The word "pre-text" is used 
to refer to the concrete life experience of a person, an experience that takes place 
in the context ‘of a given community. The "text" that contains the revelation of the 
divine is born out of this "pre-text" of life that takes place within the "context" of 
the community? 

Muslim, Jewish, and Christian beliefs all originated out of the experience 
of one man: Abraham the father of faith. The experience was taken into the 
community through a series of transmissions, and eventually sacred writings 
evolved. However, for centuries these sacred writings have been in a state of 
stagnation, dead to the continuous life experience of men and women whose lives 
are full of new an creative possibilities. 

I believe that it was the intention of the biblical writers to provoke us and 
motivate us to rewrite our faith every generation. In instructing the people to retell 
their story to each subsequent generation they were in fact calling for the death — 
of the god of the letter, and the creation of the God of life who is active in the 
history of the people. s 

This rereading and rewriting of faith is a pedagogical and political act. An 
act that is determined by the point of view one has of the historical and existential _ 


A 
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7. See, for instance, "The Book of Genesis According to Saint Miguelito,” in Miguel Algarín and 7 
Miguel Piñero, eds., Nuyorican Poetry (New York: William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1975), pp. 62-64. _ 


8. For a more in depth look at the categories of pretext, context, and text, in biblical hermeneutics, — 
see Carlos Mesters, Defenseless Flower: A New Reading of the Bible (New York: Orbis Books, 1989). 
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reality one is living. This can clearly be seen in the rereading of Jesus’ initiation 
sermon found in Luke's gospel (Lk. 4: 18-19). Allow me to conclude by illustrating 
this point with three unique rereadings of this text; one, a conservative political 
reading; two, a liberal rereading; and three, a liberation/urban rereading. 

A Conservative Rereading: God, the eternal spirit, is with me, He has 
ordered me to preach His message of salvation to those who have spiritual need; 
He has sent me to heal the hearts that have gone astray; to preach forgiveness to 
the one imprisoned by sin; to give a new outlook to those blinded by their wrong; 
to set free those oppressed by Satan; to preach the year of God’s salvation. 

A Liberal Rereading: The essence of the Superior Being is with me, She 
motivates me to create dignity in the poor; She sends me to tranquilize broken 
beings; to humanize the dehumanized; to illumine those who walk in the darkness 
of ignorance; to set free those pulverized by social structures. At the appropriate 
time the Superior One has shared wisdom. 

A Liberation/Urban Rereading: The Spirit of Justice is upon me, and 
constrains me to communicate her message of solidarity to the victims of injustice; 
She hast sent me to fortify the demoralized; to propagate revolution to the 
wretched of the earth; to conscientize the domesticated; to set at liberty the 
oppressed; to proclaim the hour of liberation. 


Resumen 


La educación religiosa tradicional, por cuanto se basa en una falta de 
conocimiento de la realidad y el dolor urbanos, impone dioses falsos, dioses que no 
nacen de la experiencia del pueblo. Como tal, resulta opresora y enajenante. La 
educación religiosa urbana, para ser liberadora, ha de comenzar leyendo los "pre- 
textos” de la vida urbana, más bien que imponiéndole los textos tradicionales y sus 
lecturas opresivas. 


Search for Director of Faith and Order 


The National Council of Churches is accepting applications until 
September 30, 1994 for Director of Faith and Order. Requirements include a 
comprehensive theological education, thorough knowledge of diverse ecclesial 
traditions, and general management skills. Contact Michael Mazoki, Office of 
Human Resources, NCC, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 520, New York, NY 10115. 
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